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It is this cartulary — the Recogniciones Feodorum in Aquitania — which 
M. Bemont has now published for the first time in full and accurate 
fashion. The importance of such a document as the above needs little 
comment. It is a mine of information of all kinds concerning Gascony 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The history of the document is rather curious. How and when it 
left the archives of Bordeaux and where it was originally kept, are both 
unknown. All that can be determined with certainty is that in 1627 
it was purchased by Augustus, duke of Brunswick, and placed in the 
library of the dukes of Brunswick at Wolfenbuttel, where it still re- 
mains. The existence of this document — nearly complete — has been 
long known to scholars and its importance recognized. Pardessus pub- 
lished in his Lois Maritimes an extract from it, namely a copy of the 
statutes of an association of patrons and sailors at Bayonne. Augustin 
Thierry succeeded in having it sent to Paris, where it was copied by 
Martial and Jules Delpit and afterwards returned. In 1841 they pub- 
lished a Notice d'un Manuscrit de la Bibliotheque de Wolfenbuttel 
intitule: Recogniciones Feodorum. In this and also in volumes III. and 
V. of the Archives Historiques de la Gironde they published considerable 
extracts from it. Their copy, however, left much to be desired in the 
way of accuracy and the publication was by no means complete. It 
was therefore felt to be desirable that the work should be undertaken 
afresh and the present volume is the result. 

A work of such great importance, executed from photographic plates 
by a scholar of such great and peculiar qualifications for the task as is 
M. Bemont, must be in a high degree welcome. The student of the 
history of southwestern France will find here a vast mine of informa- 
tion with all the apparatus to facilitate its ready exploitation. 

F. B. Marsh. 

The Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536-1537, an ^ the Exeter Conspiracy, 
1538. By Madeleine Hope Dodds and Ruth Dodds. In two 
volumes. (Cambridge: University Press. 1915. Pp. viii, 388; 
381.) 

This is an admirable piece of work, which bids fair to remain the 
standard authority on the events with which it deals. The authors are 
obviously well equipped for the task they have undertaken. They have 
made full use of the documents in the Record Office and in the British 
Museum, and of the invaluable collection of Letters and Papers. They 
have read and digested the historical literature of the period, and have 
correlated such new material as they have found with what has been 
known before. They are strictly impartial, and their style is clear, 
convincing, and very agreeable. Nothing anywhere near as elaborate 
and thorough has previously been written on the Pilgrimage of Grace: 
further " finds " in local and family archives may modify some of the 
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details of the story as presented here, but we feel confident that the main 
lines will not be radically changed. Nor does the present book contain 
any very startling departures from the hitherto accepted account. There 
are no revolutionary conclusions. It rather confirms and substantiates 
with a wealth of new detail what we have hitherto been taught to be- 
lieve ; and it fills in a number of gaps. It emphasizes the great im- 
portance of the fact that the ranks of the Pilgrims contained both gen- 
tlemen and commons, that the movement, like the Great Rebellion of the 
seventeenth century, was the monopoly of no one class of society. 

Many of the men who opposed Charles I were lineal descendants of 
the Pilgrims. Philip and Brian Stapleton, the great-great-grandsons 
of Christopher Stapleton, both distinguished themselves in the cause of 
the Parliament. Richard Aske, the great-great-grandson of young 
Robert Aske, the nephew and namesake of the grand captain, was one 
of the lawyers who drew up the indictment of Charles I. The great 
Lord Fairfax was descended on his father's side from Sir Nicholas 
Fairfax, an enthusiastic Pilgrim, and on his mother's from young Robert 
Aske. Sir William Constable, who signed the death-warrant of Charles 
I, was the great-great-grandson of Sir Robert Constable. These are 
not mere genealogical freaks. The spirit which had defied Henry VIII 
overwhelmed Charles I. 

The wide divergence in the aims of the rebels — religious, agrarian, 
legal, and personal — the lack of leadership, and the supineness of the 
Church, which alone might have given the movement the unity indis- 
pensable to success, are also clearly brought out. The Duke of Nor- 
folk receives full measure of well-merited abuse; Robert Aske is dis- 
tinctly the hero of the story. The last two chapters on the White Rose 
Party and the Exeter Conspiracy of 1538, militate somewhat against the 
aesthetic unity of the book as a whole. The connection of the events 
there treated with the Pilgrimage is not sufficiently obvious to make it 
quite clear why they were " lugged in ". In themselves, however, they 
are excellently well done, and contain by far the best and fullest account 
of a hitherto neglected episide. 

There is an article by Dr. G. T. Lapsley on " The Problem of the 
North" in volume V. of this journal, which the authors of the present 
book have apparently missed: they could have used it to advantage in 
writing on the Council of the North. In connection with their account 
of the origin of this interesting and important body, we venture to ex- 
press the opinion that the Misses Dodd have failed adequately to empha- 
size the importance of the dispute between the Duke of Norfolk on the 
one hand and the king and Cromwell on the other about the class of 
men who were to compose it. The duke insisted that the task was one 
which only noblemen could adequately perform: "The wylde peple of 
all the Marches wolde not be kept in order unles one of good estimacion 
and nobilitie have the ordering thereof " ; while Henry and his minister 
asserted that His Majesty had already been ill-served on the Borders 
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" by reason of controversy and variaunce depending between the great 
men that ly upon the same" — but that if His Majesty should appoint 
" the meanest man to rule and govern in that place "... his royal 
authority ought to be sufficient to cause all men to serve him " without 
respect of the very estate of the personage ". An animated correspond- 
ence upon this topic continued from February to May, 1537; it was 
finally closed by the king in an epistle to which our authors refer as a 
" gracious letter of thanks to Norfolk for his services in the North " 
(II. 250) ; and they subsequently quote some of the earlier sentences 
thereof. But they stop short of what seems to us the vital clause of the 
whole matter — " For surely we woll not be bounde of a necessitie to be 
served there with lordes, but we wol be served with such men what 
degre soever they be of as we shall appointe to the same." — And this 
was much more than a triumph of the king's plebeian minister over the 
head of one of the most ancient families in the land. It was more even 
than the settlement of the composition of the Council of the North. 
It was perhaps the most striking exemplification that has come down to 
us of the way in which the principle of Parcere subjectis et debellare 
supcrbos was used to support the edifice of Tudor absolutism. 

Roger B. Merriman. 



Les Protestants Anglais refugies a Geneve au Temps de Calvin, 
1555-1560. Par Charles Martin, Docteur en Theologie, 
Ancien Pasteur a Geneve. (Geneva: A. Jullien. 1915. Pp. 
xv, 352.) 

" The Englishe Churche and Congregation at Geneva " was of more 
importance than its duration, from 1555 to 1560, or its numbers would 
indicate. In the first place it furnished a working model of a free 
church choosing its own officers, creed, and liturgy, and of a Puritan 
church carrying out what Knox and his allies vainly attempted in Frank- 
fort, especially the maintenance of a purer form of worship and a strict 
discipline approved by the " congregation " and enforced by representa- 
tive ministers and laymen. M. Martin makes this clear in his first 
chapters. 

In the second place, the church was prolific in publications. Its 
constitution, liturgy, and psalter (the Scottish Book of Common Order) 
spread through Scotland and England. The unflinching theology and 
pregnant notes of the Genevan Version, or " Breeches Bible ", moulded 
the political philosophy, and its virile, rhythmic, Elizabethan English 
formed the ways of speech of England and America. The chapters on 
the influence of these books, with his scholarly bibliography of forty- 
four publications by the exiles, constitute the core of Martin's book and 
make it worth while. He agrees with Wood's Athenae Oxonienses in 
including as translators of the Geneva Bible Whittingham, Gilby, Cole, 
Goodman, and Coverdale; but excludes Sampson, given by Wood, and 



